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THE BALTIC TRADE. 








[Elsinore (Helsingér).] 


Ir it were not for the great inland sea called the Baltic, 
which intersects Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia, 
these countries would be almost shut out from commer- 
cial intercourse with the rest of the world. The timber, 
grain, hides, tallow, hemp and flax, tar, and metals, which 
they produce in great abundance and of excellent quality, 
and now exchange for the produce of other countries and 
climates, could not be rendered instrumental to so great an 
extent in diffusing comforts and enjoyments amongst the 
inhabitants of these bleak regions. The cost of bringing 
their produce to the coasts of the northern ocean would be 
80 great, that other countries which are more accessible 
Would be resorted to for these communities. In conse- 
quence, however, of the nature of their physical geogra- 
phy, the countries on the shores of the Baltic Sea are 
more frequented by shipping than any other part of the 
ocean, if we except the British Channel. The principal 
Baltic ports are, Danzig, Kénigsberg, Memel, Mitau, 
Riga, Revel, Cronstadt, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Ros- 
tock, Liibeck, Stralsund, Svinemunde, Rugen, Stettin, 
and many others. These places are the entrepéts for 
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vast districts, the inhabitants of which send their raw 
material or natural produce to them for exportation, and 
receive in return the various commodities of which they 
stand in need, or are enabled by their industry to com- 
mand. The Baltic receives the drainage of more than 
one-fifth of Europe, and the ports on its shores are con- 
nected with at least this extent of country. 

After passing a part of the sea called the “Skager 
Rack,” which bends to the north-east between Jutland 
(a province of continental Denmark) and the southern 
coast of Norway, the Kattegat, between Jutland and the 
Swedish coast, turns in an opposite direction to the 
south-east for about 120 miles, when it encounters the 
Danish Islands of Zealand, Funen, and others of smaller 
extent, which stretch across the channel, leaving only 
three narrow entrances to the Baltic Sea. These are the 
Little Belt, the Great Belt, and the Ore Sund, or the 
Sound, which may be called the gates of the Baltic. 
The two former are but little frequented by foreign ves- 
sels. Not more than fifteen British vessels, on an aver- 
age, annually pass the Great Belt, and out of 2062 vessels 
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which passed in one year, all, excepting 178, were Da- 
nish. The Little Belt is still less frequented; and the 
navigation of both these channels is tedious and not 
without danger. The great pathway to the Baltic is 
therefore by the Sound, and nearly 14,000 vessels pass 
every year in going and returning. This is more than 
twice as many as enter and clear out of the port of Lon- 
don in the same space of time; but as the navigation of 
the Baltic is closed by the ice for at least one-third of 
the year, and the active part of the season for shipping 
is comprised within a period of six months, the Sound 
necessarily presents an extraordinary and highly interest- 
ing spectacle during the summer months. One-third of 
all the shipping which passes the Sound is British, and 
above 1000 distinct vessels are employed, making on an 
average nearly three voyages each during the season. 
The large number of ships which make the voyage out 
in ballast is one of the peculiarities of the Baltic trade. 
In 1837 wag one thousand vessels proceeded from the 
ports of the United Kingdom in ballast. The reason of 
this is, that we bring home bulky articles, and take out 
those which may be stowed in a small compass; a per- 
fect reciprocity of trade is checked by commercial regu- 
lations in some instances ; and besides, Hamburg is a great 
depdt of tropical produce for the north of Europe. For 
the five years ending 1833 the number of cargoes ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to the Baltic through 
the Sound averaged 1154, namely: 464 of coals; 263 
of merchandise; 285 of salt; 41 of herrings; 14 of 
twist; 10 of sugar; 3 of coffee, &c. The cargoes from 
the Baltic averaged as follows:—corn and grain, 819 
cargoes; timber 920; tar 20; bark 3; flax 326; 
hemp, tow, and cordage, 200 ; linseed and rapeseed 145 ; 
oil-cakes 39; tallow 257; hides and leather 11; boncs 
34 (120 in 1833); iron and steel 73; zinc 13; weol 
and yarn 11: a total of 2869. These statements show 
the nature of the traffic which England carries on with 
the Baltic countries. Hull, from its fayourable position, 
enjoys, next to London, a larger share of the Baltic trade 
than any other English port, and its foreign trade is 
nearly equally divided between the countries on the Baltic 
and those on the coast of Europe which is nearly opposite 
to Hull. 

There is a fourth entrance to the Baltic by the Hol- 
stein or Kiel Canal, by which vessels drawing not more 
than nine feet water may proceed from the German 
Ocean to the Baltic, without going round Jutland and 
through the Sound. This canal is 23 miles in length, 
100 feet broad at the surface, 54 feet broad at the bot- 
tom, and 10 feet deep, and was constructed between the 
years 1777 and 1784, at an expense of above two millions 
and a half of dollars. 

The Baltic Sea covers a surface of 160,000 square 
miles, which is about three times the area of England. 
The small degree of saltness in its waters is occasioned 
by the absence of tides, and by the extent and number 
of the rivers which empty themselves into it, which, on 
the melting of the snow in the high lands where they 
have their source, pour down a vast volume of water to 
their mouth. Notwithstanding the great extent of the 
Baltic, its form does not afford so large an area as might 
be expected for the purposes of navigation. Sailors 
complain that they have not good sea-room. Though 
the Baltic is about 900 miles long from north to south, 
its breadth at one point does not exceed 30 miles, and 
the mean breadth of its main body is not more than 
120 or 130 miles. The Gulf-of Bothnia, the northern 
limb of this sea, 400 miles in length, is only from 30 to 
100 miles broad; the Gulf of Finland, running 280 
miles to the east, is from 30 to 70 miles broad; and the 
width of the Gulf of Riga, extending about 100 miles 
in the same direction, is only from 20 to 60 miles. 
Thus the complaint of mariners appears to be well 
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many places, and the waters are generally shallower than 
in the ocean. The waves do not rise high in storms, 
but are short and abrupt. As many as 33 British ships 
have been lost in a single year in the Baltic, and anny- 
ally the loss may be estimated at two per cent. ; while 
the commerce of the United Kingdom and the Uniteg 
States is carried on at a loss of only one per cent. by 
shipwrecks. Insurances on vessels for the Baltic are 
effected at a high rate to cover this serious risk. The 
British vessels employed in the Baltic trade do not aver- 
age more than 200 tons burthen, and their crews consist 
of about nine or ten men. Vessels of larger size cannot 
enter the harbours south of the Gulf of Finland. North 
of this point the harbours are deeper, and would admit 
vessels of 600 tons burthen and upwards ; but as yet the 
trade is too inconsiderable to require any but small craft, 
The countries on the Baltic are actively engaged in ship- 
ping, but, from the comparative shallowness of their har- 
bours, the vessels employed are of small size. 

All vessels which pass the Sound bring-to opposite Elsi- 
nore, where the narrow channel is commanded by the bat- 
tery at Kronborg Castle, and here they pay a toll varying 
from 1 to 14 per cent. on the value of their cargo, which 
produces from 120,000/. to 150,000. to the King of Den- 
mark. The right of collecting this toll is guaranteed by 
old treaties with every maritime power in Europe, a 
treaty to this effect having been concluded between Eng- 
land and Denmark before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Sound-duties had their origin at a very 
early period, when the Hansg/Towns agreed to pay toll 
to Denmark on condition of thouses and fA finn 
being constructed on the dangerous coast of the Katte- 
gat. Merchant ships -B . take in a supply of provi- 
sions at Elsinore, and this alone is a considerable stimu- 
lus to its industry. The harbour is formed by a small 
wooden pier, and is only accessible to small vessels ; 
but the roadstead affords good anchorage. The town is 
well built, and principally consists of one long street. The 
inhabitants, 7000 in number, are engaged in shipping, 
the fisheries, and in a few local manufactures. Elsinore 
is about 20 miles from Copenhagen. 

The neighbourhood of Elsinore will always be inter- 
esting from its connection with the supposed scenes of 
Shakspere’s ‘ Hamlet,’ and the popular traditions which 
have sprung from it. At the royal palace near Krou- 
borg is a spot called Hamlet’s Garden, which Coxe, in 
his ‘ Travels,’ says 1s traditionally asserted to be the gar- 
den in which Hamlet’s father was murdered. 





NOTES, BY AN UNTRAVELLED ENGLISHMAN. 
BELGIUM. 


May, 1839.—Landed at Antwerp. The sail up the 
Scheldt is long and not pretty; still it is green and re- 
freshing after a tedious passage. His first arrival in a 
foreign country can hardly fail to excite curiosity and 
surprise in an Englishman; and Antwerp has a tho- 
roughly foreign air. Its tall houses, with their pyramidal 
gables turned to the street ; the large windows, guarded 
on the ground floor by stout cages of iron bars; the in- 
scriptions over the shops, looking like English travestied ; 
the sound of the Flemish ; the priests in cocked hats and 
long black dresses; the women going about in close 
starched caps, without bonnets ; the fortifications, the num- 
ber of sentinels and soldiers ; the long low carts hung on 
cranked axles (a very convenient build), and a variety 
of little peculiarities, continually remind him of having 
crossed the sea. An Englishman, accustomed to the 
small scale of our town houses, cannot but be struck with 
the palatial air of the private mansions here; their 
stately facades, ample windows uncramped by taxes, 
and portals built to admit a carriage into the courtyard 
within, speak of a time when Antwerp was the emporium 





founded; and, in addition, there are sand-banks in 
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of Europe, and her merchants rivalled princes in wealth 
and splendour. Churches and pictures are the lions of 
the city. The cathedral, celebrated through the world 
for its spire, which is second to that of Strasburg only 
in height and beauty, is also remarkable for its great 
breadth, 250 feet. It is divided into five aisles, and the 
multitude of piers and arches gives great variety and in- 
tricacy of perspective. The cleristory windows are very 
large and light ; but on the whole the architecture, espe- 
cially that of the arches of the nave, is inferior to that of 
our best English cathedrals. We, on the other hand, 
have nothing resembling the spire, either in style or 
dimensions. Like most of the continental spires, it is a 
mere cone, surrounded with a light cage-work of pillars 
and arches; ours—Salisbury, Chichester, &c., are all 
solid. The ascent is quite clean and commodious, though 
rather fatiguing (616 steps), and should by all means be 
made in fine weather, both to see how picturesque the 
tops of houses may be made to look by gables and 
pointed roofs, and also how pleasant and varied a view of 
such extent, even over a dead flat, may be made by aérial 
colouring, and light and shade. Here, and throughout 
Belgium, the gorgeous decorations of the churches will 
excite surprise and admiration ; brass and marble, gilding 
and pictures, abound everywhere. In pictures the cathe- 
dral is very rich; it boasts the masterpiece of Rubens, 
‘The Descent from the Cross ;’ its companion, ‘ The 
Crucifixion ;? and another magnificent picture by the same 
great artist over the high altur,‘ The Assumption of the 
Virgin.’”* 

In Antwerp, a8 in all Catholic countries, the churches 
are open almost invariably up to goon; and there are 
few into which it is not worth while to turn. The most 
remarkable, next to the cathedral, is that of St. Jacques, 
which, though smaller, struck me as being quite equal, 
if not superior, to the former in point of architecture. It 


is older, having a considerable adtixture of what, in our 
own churches, is called the Norman and early English 


There is much fine painted glass, and the side 
chapels are lined with a profusion of rich marbles. The 
circular end behind the high altar is very fine. Here 
Rubens is buried in the centre chapel, above the altar of 
which is one of his most admired pictures, a Holy 
Family, with portraits of his own family, and himself in 
the character of St. George. 

The journey from Antwerp to Brussels by railroad is 
now made in an hour and a half, or less; the carriages 
are roomy and comfortable, and the pace steady and 
good, averaging about twenty miles an hour; but the 
road itself, and all that belongs to it, seems to have been 
constructed and maintained at the smallest expense con- 
sistent with the object in view; and an Englishman will 
miss the air of finish, not to say splendour, which charac- 
terises most such undertakings in his own country, espe- 
cially insthe stations, which, slightly and roughly built, 
oiler a very strong contrast to the palaces which terminate 
most of our railways. They answer the purpose, how- 
ever, and perhaps the directors of some English lines 
might take a good lesson in economy from coming here to 
see how cheaply the thing may be done. 

From Ostend to Liege, however, is now an easy transit 
of seven or eight hours ; and ultimately the whole dis- 
tance from Ostend to Cologne will be reduced to one day’s 
journey. The extension from Liege to Cologne, how- 
ever, will evidently require some years for its completion, 
for the works are yery heavy ; and I was told that several 
persons who had taken contracts on it had been ruined. 
From the coast to Louvain there is hardly such a thing 
as an embankment or deep-cutting to be seen ; the roads 
all cross the line at a level without trouble or difficulty, 
4 sort of sentinel being stationed at each, whose office it is 
‘o shut the bars when atrain is approaching. For the 
most part the railroad is not even fenced in, except by a 

* See Nos, 46, 150, and 299, for views and descriptions, 
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slight ditch for drainage. Between Louvain and Liege it 
rises gradually to the heights which bound the valley of 
the Meuse, and stops near the summit at Ans, near two 
miles from Liege; it is to be carried down to the river 
by two inclined planes. 

Along the whole line the land seems very light and 
poor, and the crops also, notwithstanding the well known 
industry and skill of the Flemish agriculturist. The 
most is made of every inch of ground; the land is cul 
tivated in narrow strips, and scarce a hedge or enclosure is 
to be seen. The verdure was very lovely, and the general 
aspect of the country much like that of Cambridgeshire, 
especially where a sluggish stream bordered with willows 
and deep meadows came in view. Another point of re- 
semblance may be found in the absence of anything like 
fine timber. I believe I may safely say that not only in 
Belgium, but all the way eastward to the Rhiue, I have 
not observed a single tree that would be noticed for size 
or beauty in England. 

The vathedral of Malines (or Mechlin) is one of the 
finest in Belgium—large, lofty, and remarkable for its 
tower, which occupies the whole of the west end, being, as 
nearly as I could measure, about 80 feet wide. The vast- 
ness of its proportions is explained by the vastness of the 
original design, which was to raise the spire to the unpre- 
cedented height of 640 feet. Only the tower, however, 
was built, which is stated to be 370 English feet high, 
which is higher than the cross of St. Puul’s. Judging 
from the eye I should not have supposed this to be the 
case. Within the cathedral is the most beautiful pulpit 
(except pethaps that of Brussels) in this well-pulpited 
country. It is carved etitirely in oak. Below the 
preacher, in front, is a group the size of life, representing 
the persecutor Saul struck from his horse. The upper 
part is Mount Calvary: on one side is the crucified 
Saviour, with figures of the Virgin and St. John; on the 
other a flight of steps, St Gta most naturally a rude 
stair cut in the rock, leads to the preacher’s chair. The 
sounding-board is elaborately and appropriately carved. 
The rich soft colour of the wood is very good, and in these 
cold glaring white churches looks better than marble. 
The altar-piece in the north transept is by Vandyck, and 
one of his most admired pictures—subject, the ‘ Cru- 
cifixion.’ 

The church of Notre Dame is also a very elegant spe- 
cimen of Gothic architecture, and contains a fine Rubens, 
‘ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes.’ Malines itself is 
oue of the most picturesque of the Flemish towns, abound-. 
ing in admirable specimens of domestic architecture. 
The great square, close to the cathedral, is rich in 
them. 

[To be continued. 
A 


Permanent Value of Knowledge.—Oneof the most agree- 
able consequences of knowledge is the fespect and import- 
ance which it communicates to old age. Men rise in cha- 
racter often as they increase in years; they are venerable 
from what they have acquired, and pleasing from what they 
can impart. If they outlive their faculties, the mere frame 
itself is respected for what it once contained; but women 
(such is their unfortunate style of education) hazard every- 
thing upon one cast of the die; when youth is gone, all is 
gone. o human creature gives his admiration for nothing : 
either the eye must be charmed or the understanding grati- 
fied. A woman must talk wisely or look well. Every 
human being must put up with the coldest civility who has 
neither the charms of youth nor the wisdom of age. Nei- 
ther is there the slightest commiseration for decayed accom- 
plishments ; no man mourns over the fragments of a dancer, 
or drops a tear on the relics of musical skill. They are 
flowers destined to perish; but the decay of great talents 
is always the subject of solemn pity; and even when their 
last memorial is over, their ruins and vestiges are regarded 


with pious affection.— Sydney Smith. 
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A VISIT TO PLESSIS LES TOURS. 
{By a Correspondeut * 
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[Present State of Plessis les Tours.—From an original Sketch.] 


I startep from Southampton by the packet-boat, landed 
at the thriving modern port of Hfvre, crossed the wide 
mouth of the Seine in a French steamer, and, after car- 
rying away the bowsprit of one vessel and running foul 
of the pier, arrived safe at Honfleur, on the other bank 
of the Seine. I passed thence to Caen, thence to Falaise 
—and so came to Argentan. From Argentan I came to- 
Le Mans, where, in a transept of the cathedral, I found 
the tomb of the beauteous and sorrowful Berengaria* of 
Navarre, queen of Richard Coeur de Lion. From Le 
Mans I journeyed to the celebrated town of Tours. I 
learned from my French guide-book that we were to ap- 
proach the city by a bridge “considered the finest in all 
Europe, of immense length, and d’une largeur étonnante.” 
But what is “ une largeur ¢tonnante” translated into precise 
measure? It is 47 French feet. You descend toward 
Tours by a wide avenue of fruit-trees looking along this 
famous bridge across the Loire ; through the spacious and 
showy Rue Royale, built by Cardinal Mazarin ; and, on the 
other side of the city, along another avenue on the road to 
Poitiers. The whole, although somewhat theatrical to Eng- 
lish eyes, has a vastly fine effect. I was at length safely 
housed at the ‘ Pheasant,’ the only Englishman in a party 
of forty people, and, after having duly lionized the city, be- 
came intent on making my pilgrimage to Plessis les Tours. 
The maitre d’hdtel had never heard of the place—the 
garcon was as ignorant—the concierge had heard of such 
a place, but it was not called Plessis les Tours.—“ Pierre, 
you simpleton,” cried the fille de chambre, from a two pair 


* One of the heroines of Scott’s Tales of the Crusades—‘ The 
Talisman.’ 








of stairs window over our heads, “ Monsieur means Le 
Grand Plessis—Am I not right, Monsieur ?” I could but 
answer, “ Mademoiselle, it must be so.”” But after a good 
deal of laughing and chatter, I only gained the very pre- 
cise information that there was a place called Le Grand 
Plessis somewhere westward of the city. In despair] 
ventured to accost a French dragoon officer in the street. 
He had heard of a place where was the ruin of a royal 
chateau, but it was called Riche, not Plessis; and he 
rather imagined the way to it lay across the market 
awe Plessis les Tours, alias Le Grand Plessis, alias 
iche, somewhere westward, across the market-place! 
Had Sir Walter Scott come here, he would have found 
Plessis les Tours as hard to discover in reality, as it seems 
to have been, from the following extract of a letter to 
Constable, dated June 23, 1823, in his library :— 

“It is a vile place, this village of Plessis les Tours, 
that can baffle both you and me. It is a place famous 
in history ; and, moreover, is, as your Gazetteer assures us, 
a village of a thousand inhabitants, yet I have not found 
it in any map, provincial or general, which I have con- 
sulted. In the meantime I am getting on, and 
instead of description holding the place of sense, I must 
try to make such sense as I can find hold the place of 
description.”’ So wrote the great magician when evoking 
the spirits of the past for the composition of his ‘ Quentin 
Durward.’ Sir Walter never succeeded, I suspect, mn 
finding Plessis les Tours on a map, for it is the name of 
the chateau only. How I fared in my search, I will pro- 
ceed to narrate. From the market-place I struck into 
the Rue des Trois Pavés Ronds, but that was not west- 
ward, and I turned into the Rue des Trois Ecritoires. 
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That led me into the Rue de l’Hospitalité, an odd approach 
to the abode of the severe and inhospitable Louis, and at 
the end of the street I found myself in the open country. 
From a high causeway I looked far over the surrounding 
plain, but could discover scarce any building better than 
a cottage, except a pile like a church about a mile before 
me, with a new white tower rising over the poplar trees. 
As a last hope I walked toward this church-looking build- 
ing. On nearing it, a long wall ran on my left, and an 
old peasant seated beneath its shade soon convinced me 
I had at last found the object of my search. “ Yes, Sir,” 
said he, “ this is the old chfiteau of one King Louis, 
about whom they tell terrible things. Before our great 
Revolution it was a wood of walls hereabout, but only 
three of them are left now.” “The chateau of Plessis les 
Tours,” says the old chronicler Saint Wandulfe, “ pre- 
sents at first sight three walls, rising one behind the 
other, each higher than that before it. In front of the 
first is a fosse filled with water and edged with long iron 
spikes. Before each of the other walls is a similar fosse 
also defended by iron spikes. In the midst of these three 
fosses and ramparts is the chateau, composed of unequal 
buildings,” &c. The wall—for in spite of the peasant’s in- 
formation, one only is left entire—is certainly very an- 
tient, and may be the remains of the outermost of the 
three mentioned by Saint Wandulfe. It is of considerable 
thickness, built of réugh stone, firmly set together, and 
surrounds the chiteau at some two or three hundred yards 
distance, enclosing within it a large space of ground. In 
its present state it hus little more the appearance of for- 
tification than the boundary of many an English park. 
Saint Wandulfe mentious nothing that answers to the old 
peasant’s wood of walls ; he says only, that stones, frag- 
ments of rocks, rubbish, sand, &c., had been thrown on 
the ground around the chateau to prevent trees from 
growing there, in order that au enemy might be seen from” 
the turrets at the greatest distance possible. The ground 


about the building is now without any vestige of walls or 


rubbish, and covered with the richest crops. The pea- 
sant’s story was however confirmed by an elderly French 
gentleman, whom I afterwards met at Saumur, and who 
told me he had visited the place in the course of an an- 
tiquarian tour above 40 years before, and that it was then 
as the peasant had described it. I moved off the roadway 
somewhat to the right, without fear now of having my foot 
pierced by one of those iron caltrops, or of the chauss¢e- 
trappes, which, of old, waylaid the wanderer from the single 
roadtothe chateau ; and, by the assistance of a bank of earth, 
gained a full view of the building over the wall. Some- 
where hereabout Maftre Pierre might have pointed out 
the palace to Quentin Durward.* The outside, alas! called 
up little remembrance of former greatness. I saw before 
me a building, of no great size, two stories high, with mo- 
dern windows, a lofty roof, and the tower [ had noticed 
from a distance rising high above the roof on the other 
side; the whole raised, on this front, upon a superstruc- 
ture or basement, which seemed to be open and unused b 
the inhabitants of the chateau. I inquired of the old 
peasant, if he thought I might see the inside of the build- 
ing. “ Ah, Monsieur,” said he, “a stranger from Lan- 
guedoc, I believe, took it a year since; he is a foul- 
tongued brute, a vilain Chinois; and since he has been 
there, no one has been aliowed to go inside it.” Grim 
Louis !—can the old walls taint every inmate with their 
former master’s repulsiveness? But I had found my 
enchanted castle, and I swore, with the ardour of a 
knight-errant and all the obstinacy of an Englishman, 
that I would see it. 

I however made my way first along the front of the 
building, which I before saw, to the basement story I had 
noticed under the main pile of the chateau. This I 
found consisted of a set of vaults which had no commu- 
lication at present with the rest of the building. The 
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little light that found its way in by the door and the deep 
grated loopholes in the outer wall did not allow me to 
judge whether there had ever been any opening through 
the roof communicating with the rooms above. These 
vaults are built of hewn stone, and evidently of very old 
mason-work; and if they have never served for dun- 
geons, their villainous aspect much belies them. The 
building raised upon them is of brick, and although now 
in decay, of much more recent date than the vaults them- 
selves. It seems probable, I think, that the line of 
building marked by these vaults originally opened upon 
an inner court of the old palace, the other sides of which 
are now destroyed. Attempting to get round the build- 
ing from this side, I found myself stopped by a wall 
which I had not before perceived, running at right angles 
to this front. I turned back, rested myself in the cool 
shade of the vaults, and stole a luncheon of grapes from 
a neighbouring vine. I then marched up to the gate- 
way, pushed in the porte-cochére, and entered the en- 
closure. I was on an enclosed plat, elevated, by at least 
the height of the vaults I had just left, above the sur- 
rounding grounds, bounded on the left by the chateau, 
in the front and on the right opening (with a dwarf wall) 
over vineyards and maize grounds, and enclosed on the 
side I had entered by a line of outbuildmgs and the 
gateway; near the centre was an alley of trees, and at 
the corner between the two open sides stood a little open 
summer-house. I had hardly completed my survey mm 
I perceived a servant coming towards me, and, at a little 
distance, the redoubtable master of the mansion himself. 
I addressed the latter, hat in hand, with the best French 
compliment I could muster: he replied; I rejoined; and 
he answered ; but what was odd, all civilly enough, and 
with a mighty strange Languedoc accent ; at last, look- 
ing him full in the face, “I think, sir,” said I, “that I 
have the pleasure of addressing a brother Briton.” 
“Faith, you’re right, sir, for I come from county Cork ; 
and somehow I thought all the time you must be an Eng- 
lishman.” The mystery was soon explained : the “ vilain 
Chinois” from Languedoc had left some time_ before, 
and my fellow-countryman had only just taken pdssession 
of the chateau. He insisted on showing me over the 
whole building himself. The brick pile is, as I supposed, 
of comparatively modern date; the rooms in it lofty and 
well proportioned, but looking melancholy from neglect. 
The approach to these rooms is by the tower, which 
stands at the corner of the building, and carries a stoue 
staircase built on the principle of the turret staircases in 
England, but with steps of magnificent width and easy 
ascent ; the vault overhead finely turned, and the sup- 
ports—corbels, I fancy, the architects call them—exqui- 
sitely carved. Here your antiquary is on safe ground : 
Louis certainly used these stairs ; in the rooms which are 
above, his son (Charles VIII.) passed his childhood. 
The tyrant may have chuckled over a new fraud, or me- 
ditated some fresh hypocrisy, or for an instant thought 
fondly of his infant boy, while his eye rested on these 
very sculptures you now admire. But, alas! for anti- 
quaries and sentimental travellers, the two upper stories 
of the tower were raised by the last proprietor, with the 
intention of turning the tyrant’s abode into a shot manu- 
factory. This grand staircase and the vaults below the 
building are the principal remains of the time of 
Louis XI. in the chateau itself. And is this all, thought 
I, that remains of the towers and fortifications and halls 
of the palace of Plessis les Tours! where the doorways 
were defended with thick gratings, the windows armed 
with spikes of iron, the approaches to which were filled 
with pitfalls and chauss¢e-trappes, and the prospect from 
the royal apartments ornamented by the gibbets which 
the king and his companion hangman Tristan so liberally 
honoured with victims ;*—a palace inhabited only by the 

* « Louis sometimes amused himself by assisting his favourite 
Jack Ketch in the execution of his office.” —Anquétil, ‘an 1465, 
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king and the ministers of his cruelties, and to which even 
the members of the royal family approached through a 
low narrow wicket, answering to the challenge of the 
numerous guards with the watchword of the day, and 
submitting to have their persons searched before entering 
the presence of the monarch.* Little indeed remains of 
the abode of the tyrant, whose ill deeds have been cloaked 
under the title of ‘Restorer of the Monarchy ;’ and the 
daily changes taking place from the state of the property 
will probably soon sweep away that little, and leave the 
scene of so much political craft and so many crimes a 
maize-field or a vineyard. 

The summer pavilion on the terrace, which consists of 
a slated roof resting on arches of woodwork, covers the 
site of the oubliettes, where the victim to be consigned to 
cblivion was precipitated through a trap into a deep pit. 
There is no English name, thank Heaven, for this ac- 
cursed invention, but almost every ancient chfteau 
throughout France boasts its oubliettes. On the side of 
the terrace, about midway between the pavilion and the 
gateway, is the site of the cavern-cell in which Cardinal 
Balue, when imprisoned for treason, was allowed to sleep 
at night, being suspended during the day in one of those 
iron cages of which the miserable man was himself the 
inventort. The terrace-wall at this spot is about ten feet 
above the surrounding field. The cell was entered by an 
opening in front of the wall, and the chateau and the field 
below falling into the possession of different parties, this 
torture-hole became appropriately enough the subject of 
a law-suit. The owner of the field asserted the cell be- 
longed to him, for the only entrance to it was from his 
land ; the owner of the chateau claimed it because it was 
hollowed out of his terrace, and the judge decided the 
cause by ordering the hole to be filled up. In the field 
below, going from this cell to the gateside, and not far 
from the gateway of the chAteau, still stands a rude ora- 


tory and confessional built of stone, to which the victims 
of the cruel and superstitious Louis were hurried before 


passing to the oubliette. Beside it is a stone cot, which 
they shoW as the residence of the king’s favourite gar- 
dener. 

Below the terrace, on the south, that is, the side between 
the pavilion and the chateau, is another wall, detached, I 
believe, from the terrace, and running parallel to it; this 
the people of the neighbourhood say is as old as the time 
of Louis XI., but it seems too slightly built to have lasted 
so many centuries. In this wall, and nearly facing the 
old tower, is a small doorway leading into the outer en- 
closure, or paddock, as one might call it. The old main 
wall, as I before mentioned, surrounds this paddock, and 
just outside this boundary-wall, nearly in a line with the 
small doorway, stands the old house, once the residence 
of Frangois de Paule, the last confessor of the terrible 
Louis. Louis, as the Chronicles tell us, allowed his 
palace to be approached only by winding and fortified 
paths; but the tradition here is, that, for the convenience 
of communicating with his confessor in his last illness, he 
made a direct approach from this house to the chateau, 
and that it passed through the small doorway in the inner 
wall which i have spoken of. There is no longer any 
opening through the outer wall towards the house, but 
that may have been filled up when the property within 
and that without this boundary passed into different 
hands. 

How strange the messages, the petitions, which passed 
from the palace to that low house! The dying tyrant, 
deceiving, grasping, murdering still as life ebbed away, 
mocking the law of God, and bargaining for renewed 


* Anquétil, ‘ Histoire de France.’ 

+ It is commonly said La Balue was imprisoned at Loches. 
The historians of Plessis les Tours assert that he was confined at 
Plessis les Tours first, and afterwards removed to Loches. Louis 
gave him his liberty at the intercession of Cardinal de la Rovére 

' (afterwards Pope Julius II.) in 1480, 
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health by the observance of church forms, beseeching his 
confessor not to pray for his future state, but only for his 
life—daring all iniquity, yet not daring to become an 
infidel ! 

But if Plessis les Tours furnishes sorrowful reminis- 
cences, it has others of glory. In the great hall of the 
palace Louis XII. received the reward of his virtues, 
This Louis figures in Scott’s romance as the Duke of 
Orleans, and in that touching scene in the Hall of Roland 
at Plessis les Tours. 

On the death of Charles VIII. (son of Louis X1.) 
without leaving issue, the Duke of Orleans became kin 
of France, by the name of Louis XII. In 1506 he as. 
sembled the States-General in the great hall of Plessis les 
Tours. Bricot, canon of Notre Dame, addressed the 
king and the assembly, and after eloquently recounting 
the good done by Louis—the pardon of his enemies—the 
reduction of imposts—his victories abroad—his purifica- 
tion of the judicial tribunals at home—he exclaimed, 
“ How shall your subjects repay you? Deign, Sire, to 
accept the title of Father of the People, which they offer 
you this day by my voice.” The whole assembly on 
their knees urged the orator’s request, and Louis, with 
many tears, assured them that title was the most accept- 
able gift his subjects could have made him. 

About the middle of the last century Plessis les Tours 
was converted by the government into a house of correc- 
tion for vagrants ; was sold at the Revolution in 1792, to 
a private individual ; and is now probably at the option 
of any self-banished Briton who may be in search of a 
residence ; for my warm-hearted fellow-countryman from 
Languedoc did not seem very well content with the con- 
veniences of his new abode. 





THE LOFODEN COD FISHERY ON THE COAST 
OF NORWAY.—No. II. 


(Conciuded from No. 472.) 


In our previous article on this subject we described the 
modes of fishing by a simple line with a hook attached, 
and by a very her line or rope with several hundred 
hooks attached. It is not surprising that the superior 
efficacy of entangling the fish in the meshes of a net 
should have wae to those engaged in the fishery; 
but we should think it a matter of surprise that this im- 
provement has met with the most obstinate opposition, 
were it not that we have such frequent instances of the 
unwillingness of the labouring classes in every country to 
make changes in their modes of carrying on their re- 
spective employments. 

About the year 1685 a merchant at Borgund, named 
Claus Niels Sliningen, introduced nets at the Lofoden 
fishery. An immediate outcry was raised against the in- 
novation; the humbler classes of fishermen could not 
afford the expense of the new nets, and were jealous of 
the use of them by their richer neighbours. They brought 
all sorts of complaints, among which was one that the 
nets tended to drive away the fish from the fishing-station. 
A tough war ensued between the net-ites and the line-ites, 
which ended in a law-suit ; when, after a careful inves- 
tigation of the whole of the circumstances, it was decided 
that nets were not only not prejudicial, but were much 
more advantageous than lines. This decision led to the 
very general adoption of nets; the poorer sort of fisher- 
men, if they could not afford to buy nets from their own 
resources, clubbed together to make purchases for the 
common good. 

But still it was only a particular district to which these; 
remarks apply. At every different station the battle had 
to be fought over again; and even so late as the year 
1762 it was still prohibited on the coast of Drontheim to 
set nets either in the common fishing-places or in the 
open sea, on the plea that by such means the poor fisher- 
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men, who were unable to purchase such dear tackle, 
would suffer very much from it; for it was asserted by 
the advocates of the poor men that fish will no longer bite 
a hook where cod-nets are placed. The improvement 
travelled northward by very slow steps; one district 
adopted the use of nets in 1768, another in 1788; and 
when Von Buch visited Norway, in 1867, there were dis- 
tricts which still persevered in prohibiting the use of nets. 
We believe that in later years it has been left to the 
choice of the fishermen themselves to adopt whichever 
mode they may prefer ; and many of them still use lines, 
in spite of the superior advantages possessed by the nets. 

We must now describe the nature of these nets. The 
fishermen, as well as the line-fishers, divide themselves 
into companies of ten men each, who occupy two boats. 
Each company has about six or eight nets, which average 
twenty fathoms in length, and seven or eight feet in 
width. The meshes, when stretched out tightly, measure 
about six inches each from knot to knot. From the under 
border of this long net hang a number of cords with 
weights or stones fastened to them ; these are to cause 
the net to sink into the sea, since the stones or other 
weights will fall to the bottom, and the length of the de- 
pendent cords will determine the depth to which the net 
will sink. This, then, being the contrivance for sinking 
the net, another is required for maintaining it, like a 
grated wall, in a vertical position. Cords are fastened to 
the upper border rope of the net, and these cords are at- 
tached at the surface of the water to floats made of light 
wood (cork being too expensive). The lengths of the 
upper and lower cords are so regulated as to carry the net 
toadepth of about sixty or eighty fathoms beneath the 
surface, where it presents a vertical wall to oppose the 
progress of the fish. 

These nets are set at twilight in the evening, and are 
left immersed until the next morning. “ The fish,” as 
Sir A. de Capell Brooke observes, “ shaping their course, 


as they invariably do, towards the south, and not seeing 
the nets, they run their heads into the meshes, which are 
made large enough for that purpose, but not of a size to 
admit the body. Finding their progress thus interrupted, 
they attempt to recede, and are caught by the gills.” At 
day-break the nets are drawn up, when, to use the words 
of Von Buch, “ the whole net is frequently covered with 


fish, and the boat is speedily filled. If the net were 
higher, it would frequently be unable to sustain the weight 
of the fish. Even at present they find every precaution 
necessary in the drawing of their nets. In the water the 
fish lose the greatest part of their weight ; it appears 
then an easy thing to draw up the net; but as soon as 
the cord comes above the water, he employs his whole 
strength against the meshes, and would tear them to effect 
his escape if a second fisherman did not, as soon as the 
fish touches the surface of the water, drive an iron hook 
into his belly and pull him into the boat.” 

In this way from twelve to twenty millions of cod are 
caught every year; and we will avail ourselves of the 
works of Yon Buch, De Capell Brooke, and Laing, to 
describe the subsequent proceedings of the fishers. The 
first of these writers visited Norway in 1807, the second 
in 1820, and the last in 1835 ; but their accounts agree 
i most points. . 

The fishers rent a piece of ground near the shore for a 
few months, and there fix an immense number of poles, 
called yed/s, suspended at about six feet from the ground: 
When the fish are brought to shore, their heads are cut off 
aid their insides taken out. The heads are made up 
into bunches, and hung up in the air to dry; and when 
the fishers return to their homes at the end of the fishing 
season, they take these heads with them, and make them 
“erve as food for the cattle during the ensuing winter by 
boiling them up into a singular kind of soup with hay or 
sea-weed. 
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of salt between them, and sent to Bergen and other ports, 
from whence they are exported to foreign countries, where 
they are used as bait in the herring fishery. 

The divers form a valuable article of traffic. They 
are packed in barrels and allowed to remain until a very 
clear and excellent oil exudes from them by their mutual 
pressure. The livers then undergo a process by which a 
much larger quantity of an inferior kind of oil is ob- 
tained ; they are boiled in large cauldrons, being kept 
constantly stirred; and as the oil rises to the surface, it 
is skimmed off and barrelled. Five hundred cod livers 
produce on an average thirty-six gallons of oil. Nearly 
the whole of the oil exported from Norway, amounting to 
from twenty to thirty thousand barrels a year, is obtained 
in this way from the liver of the cod. This oil is princi- 
pally used in Holland in the preparation of leather. 

We have now to speak of the main body of the fish, 
that which is destined for human food. These are hung 
together in pairs, with birch twigs, on the yells, or poles, 
with the precaution of not allowing them to touch each 
other. Here they are left until they become perfectly 
dried, which is effected wholly by the dryness and purity . 
of the atmosphere in that climate. The fish, when thus 
dried, will keep good for several years; and it is stated 
by De Capell Brooke, that the Lofoden dried cod are 
much better than those of Newfoundland, on account of 
the humid state of the atmosphere at the latter place. 

The fish are not all dried whole. Those which are 
caught at the beginning of the season are dried as whole, 
round, or stock fish, that is, without being split; but 
those caught toward the end of the season have not time 
to dry through their entire thickness ; they are therefore 
split open, the back-bone taken out, and then hung up to 
dry. Besides these two methods, some of the fish are 
merely laid on the naked rocks, and there left to dry :— 
“this is done chiefly for the Bergen and Drontheim 
merchants, who, during the season, send small sloops to 
the different islands, and purchase the cod thus exposed, 
which are then salted and loaded in bulk in the vessel. 
They are taken out when the vessels reach the mainland, 
well washed, pressed, and again laid on the rocks till tho- 
roughly dried. The sounds are suffered to dry with the 
fish, though in so extensive a fishery they would form 
themselves no inconsiderable article of commerce. The 
reason why they are not taken out probably is the time 
that would be consumed in doing it; and it might also 
injure the fish by pay | them.”—Brooke. 

There is a day fixed by law, before which the fisheries 
are bound not to remove their fish from the drying- 
ground, as an imperfectly dried fish would not only itself 
spoil, but would injure all the others packed with it. 
Before this period, the agent of the bishop of the district 
visits the drying-ground, and collects his tithe on all the 
fish. 

After the fish are quite dried, they are taken from the 
poles, and the tails cut off. The fish are then piled up 
in tiers in the vessels which convey them to the ports, 
being laid alternately head and tail together (if we may 
be allowed such an expression after the heads and tails 
are cut off). When the piles thus reach up to the deck, 
openings are made between several of the fish with sharp 
pieces of wood, and into these openings a few more fish are 
put, and jammed in firmly with mallets. By this means 
the whole cargo becomes one dense and solid mass of fish. 
This process of wedging is the labour of a particular 
class of men who have been brought up to it; and it 
takes from three to four weeks to load a vessel of 150 tons. 
A ship of 200 tons burden will not carry more than 
about 300,000 pounds weight of dried fish. 

It is stated that a slight change has been observed in 
the course taken by the shoals of fish from that which they 
followed in earlier years; but that the Norwegians, in- 
fluenced by old prejudices, still prefer their old fishing- 





The roes are taken out, packed in barrels with layers 


banks, although others may be more profitable. There. 
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is another circumstance also which has considerable in- 
fluence on the profits of the fishery. For a long series of 
years the whole of the fish, after it was dried, was sent 
to Bergen to be sold, and from the last-mentioned place 
was sent to Holland, Spain, the Mediterranean, and other 
laces, where a market is found for it. This voyage to 
pee is a very losing one, because the fish have to be 
lly packed at the fisheries, conveyed by a dangerous 
navigation to Bergen, and there unpacked again. There 
are now attempts being made to establish commercial 
houses at the fisheries, which can purchase the fish from 
the fishermen, and then carry on a direct trade with 
foreign countries without the intervention of Bergen. 
This new plan has many difficulties to contend against ; 
but it is most probable that such a valuable district will 
not continue without the establishment of commercial 
houses. 

The yachts or tenders which carry the fish to Bergen 
are either or hired by the fishermen, every 
twenty or thirty of the fishing companies having one, to 
bring out their provisions, nets, and lines, and to take the 

roduce to market. During the fishing each company 

as its own space or ground marked out. The whole 
fishery is divided into stations, and each station must 
have only so many fishing companies, that a /ne-fishing 
company may have twenty-five fathoms, and a net-fishing 
company twenty fathoms, clear of neighbours. A com- 
mander for each station is elected by the fishermen them- 
selves, and he has to regulate the signals for going out 
toget’ier to raise their nets and lines, the prevention of 
night-fishing, stealing, encroachment on another com- 
pany’s ground, &c. One of their general rules is, that 
no net-fishing shall commence until two-thirds of the 
expected number of fishermen have arrived from the 
other districts, and have agreed in the propriety of com- 
mencing operations. 

On the whole we must consider tuis fishery to be one 
of the most remarkable with which we are acquainted ; 
and so valuable is it to the Norwegians, that some of the 
fishermen come from a distance of five or six hundred 
miles to attend it. 





A Kafir Chief’s Opinion of the Bagpipe.—Hintza was 
asked what he thought of the music. He answered that 
he could not understand it properly; that some of it re- 
minded him of his children at home, and made him cry; 
and that he supposed that the instrument had been invented 
by us out of regard for the general, to imitate his crying 
when he was a little boy, and to remind him of the crying 
of his children.—Alexander’s Voyage among the Colonies 
Uf Western Africa. 


A Hint to Colonists.—Some of the English singing-birds 
have been introduced into St. Helena of late years; as 
also rooks, crows, and minas (from India), for the purpose 
of destroying grubs and caterpillars.—Alewander’s Voyage 
among the Colonies of Western Africa. 





* Truth.—Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the mea- 
sure of knowledge and the business of the understanding ; 
whatsoever is besides that, however authorised by consent 
or recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance or 
something worse.—Locke on the Understanding. 


Manufacturing Potash.—The manner of extracting pot- 
ash from sea-weed is as follows :— When a sufficient quan- 
tity of kelp has been collected, it is spread out in a place 
where it will be dried by the sun and wind, and when dry 
enough to burn, a hollow is dug in the ground three or four 
feet wide; round its margin are laid stones, on which the 
weed is placed and set on fire. Quantities of this fuel being 
continually heaped upon the circle, there is in the centre a 
constant flame, from which a liquid substance like melted 
metal drops into the hollow beneath. This substance is 
worked or stirred with iron rakes, and brought to a uni- 
form consistence while in a state of fusion; and when cool 
it consolidates into a heavy, dark-coloured alkaline sub- 
stance, which undergoes in the glass-house a second vitrifi- 
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cation, and then assumes a perfect transparency.— Nurrg- 
tive of the Surveying Voyages of H. M. ships Adventure 
and Beagle. 


Influence of Habit.—Though a causeway has been made 
from the houses of the missionaries to the chapel, protected 
by cocoa-nut trees laid along the sides, the middle part 
being covered with pebbles, and wide enough for several 
persons to walk abreast, yet the people continue one to 
follow another in line, as formerly in the narrow tracks.— 
Tyerman and Bennet’s Journal cf a Voyage to the South 
Sea Islands. 


Softness of the Tahitan Language.—When we first heard 
the natives conversing together, we could scarcely conceive 
that the sounds were those of speech; so smooth and well- 
vowelled and liquid were all these, that they seemed only 
indistinct murmurings in the air round ourears. The hum 
of bees under a lime-tree in blossom might, to our appre- 
hension, have been as easily resolved into words as the 
audible breath that came from lips on which our eyes were 
fixed, but which were dumb to our understanding. By little 
and little, and by the exercise of minute attention, we 
learned to unravel the implicated cadences of low, soft 
voices, which, from unintelligible monotony, grew into em- 
phatic expression, and at length rose into the harmonious 
utterance of ever-varying thought, in diction correspond- 
ingly copious and clear. Nay, so voluble, sweet, and agree- 
able to the ear is the speech, but especially the song of the 
lonely inhabitants of these uttermost isles, that we cannot 
more aptly illustrate its peculiarity than by calling it the 
ltalian of Barbarians.—7yerman and Bennet's South Seas. 


Employment of Time.—Those pleasures are most valuable, 
not which are most exquisite in the fruition, but which are 
most productive of engagement and activity in the pursuit. 
The more significant, however, our engagements are, the 
better; such as planning of laws, institutions, charities, im 
provements, public works—and the endeavouring, by our 
interest, address, solicitations, and activity, to carry them 
into effect. Any engagement which is innocent is better 
than none; as the writing of a book, the building of a 
house, the laying out ofa garden, the digging of a fish-pond— 
even the raising of a cucumber or a tulip.—Puley’s Mora 


Philosophy. 


The North American Indians.—The Indians that I have 
had an opportunity of seeing in real life are quite different 
from those described in poetry. They are by no means the 
stoics that they are represented—taciturn, unbending, 
without a tearorasmile. Taciturn, they are, it is true, 
when in company with White men, whose good-will they 
distrust, and whose language they do not understand; but 
the White man is equally taciturn under like circumstances. 
When the Indians are among themselves, however, there 
cannot be greater gossips. Half their time is taken up in 
talking over their adventures in war and hunting, and in 
telling whimsical stories. They are great mimics and 
buffoons also; and entertain themselves excessively at the 
expense of the Whites with whom they have associated, and 
who have supposed them impressed with profound respect 
for their grandeur and dignity. They are curious observers, 
noting everything in silence, but with a keen and wat 
eye, occasionally exchanging a glance or a grunt with each 
other when anything particularly strikes them, but reserving 
all comments until they are alone. Then it is that they 
give full scope to criticism, satire, mimicry, and mirth. In 
the course of my journey along the frontier, I have had 
repeated opportunities of noticing their excitability and 
boisterous merriment at their games; and have occasionally 
noticed a group of Osages sitting round a fire, until a late 
hour of the night, engaged in the most animated and 7 
conversation, and at times making the woods resound wit 
peals of laughter. As far as I can judge, the Indian of 
poetical fiction is like the shepherd of pastoral romance— 
mere personification of imaginary attributes.— Washington 
Irving’s Tour to the Prairies. 
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